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ENJOYED RABBIT YARN fe 
Dear Sir: 
Just a note to let you know how a Published “monthly. by ‘the 
Loenjoyed, Ba eee article, “What's FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
Wrong With Cottontails: fT lieaccem Jelnnids 


This struck a responsive chord with me, 
and I think it is one of the best suggestions 


ever made in the interest of conservation in ae 
Florida. Widespread hunting of rabbits SP Vets Issue. 


would do much to relieve some of the hunt- 


ing pressure on small game. Land for the Little Hunter by O. Earl Frye 3 
In 1937 I bought a pair of fine beagle So You Wanna Go Hunting. by Mike Beaudoin 6 
hounds from a local man, who had brought The Game Hog by E. Patterson Ray, Jr 8 
them from Pennsylvania, and for several at ea ee MO a ay Byer eae ee pak a ad 
yeand, igs eage mecthe ee Seca coat Annie of Lake Tsala Apopka = by Jack Harper 10 
had in the woods. Needless to say, I had 
plenty of friends in those days. 
I take it Bill Snyder lives near Tallahassee x 
which should be quite good from a cotton- DEPARTMENTS 
tail standpoint, but it is different here in 
Pinellas county. Our cottontails are scarce, STICKS AND STONES ere 2 FEDERATION NOTES _...._._. 13 
but we have oodles of palmetto rabbits GRUB PAGE (oe 2 (FIRING LINES ........... ... -. 15 
which are just as good to eat but usually 
not quite so sporty. However, pushed by 
good beagles, the palmetto rabbits give us : 
plenty of good shooting as they run from 
one palmetto clump to another. The timing COMMISSIONERS 
is much different as they travel close to the eer Ma ieee eat Late Le at ee ee ase aie ee 
ground instead of by leaps and bounds like MILLER JOINER, eae Pore cit re eet ie ee ah Jocksouvilte 
cottontails. Yes, we all prefer cottontails, [NES GORBE 11.7 Four tins St tre el a a cs Ft. Pierce 
but don’t sell his little brown brother short. LO per amg SLT OS SEA La ye BLS 2g ce seo ee ae ok a ee a a Orlando 
I have one suggestion to make in regards 
to popularizing rabbit hunting in our state: i 


Place a season and a limit on rabbits and 
youll find it will make a great difference 
in a psychological sense. We Americans scab ti hd le 
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never t that which i . Director 
wan | la winch is too easy to obtain. DR. I. N. KENNEDY O. EARL FRYE 
As to eating qualities, a properly prepared Administrator of Public Relations Chief Wildlife Biologist 
bunny doesn’t need doff his cap to most WILLIAM W. WEEKS JOHN O. JACKSON 
of his fellow game. I’ve found that our Director, Information-Education Attorney 
Florida rabbits are just as good as any I’ve JOHN F. DeQUINE BART PEADEN 
ever eaten and, believe me, I’ve had my Chief Fisheries Biologist Auditor 
share in Illinois and Minnesota as a boy. * 
V. W. REICHELDERFER, 
St. Petersburg. | WILLIAM W. WEEKS, Editor 
BILL SNYDER C. H. ANDERSON 
(Continued Page 20) Associate Editor Picture Editor 
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Land for the Litthe Hunter 


T THE beginning of every hunt- 
ing season thousands of Flor- 
ida sportsmen ask, “Where 

are we going to hunt?” The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has underway a long range 
program designed to help answer this 
question. 

According to the last Federal cen- 
sus, Florida was second only to New 
Mexico in the increase in population 
in the 10 years covered by the census. 
The sale of hunting licenses has in- 
creased from 57,925 in 1938, to 106,- 
582 in 1948. Throughout the state 
much of our once-productive game 
country has been taken out of game 
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production and placed under intensive 
agricultural and forestry management. 
Thousands of acres in South Florida 
have been plowed up for pasture im- 
provement, thousands of acres in Cen- 
tral Florida have been cleared for 
citrus groves and other agricultural 
uses, and all over the state other 
thousands of acres are now being de- 
voted to the production of pulpwood 
under stringent fire protection not 
conducive to the best game conditions. 


In addition, much of the land for- 
merly open to the general public has 
been fenced and posted—admittedly in 
most cases to the benefit of game. All 
of these factors have combined to pro- 
duce a situation we now find in Flor- 
ida—more hunters and fewer places to 
hunt. 


Careful consideration of all these 
facts forces the conclusion that the 
greatly decreased amount of land that 
can now be devoted to wildlife must 


be made to produce a_ relatively 
greater amount of game if the ever- 
increasing army of hunters is to be 
satisfied. Also, the harvest of this 
game must be better regulated if each 
hunter is to have an equal chance to 
get his just share. 

It is with these facts in mind and 
this background that the Commission 
has undertaken a long range program 
of obtaining and improving hunting 
grounds for the general public. 

The methods of increasing and 
managing game—employment of wild- 
life officers, construction of fences to 
aid law enforcement, planting game 
food—cost money. The Commission 
takes the position that 
the funds necessary to 
maintain public hunting 
grounds and increase the 
game supply on them 












275,000 acres where hunting is by 
permit under the cooperative manage- 
ment of the Forest Service and the 
Commission. Around 350 legal bucks 
are annually taken on this hunt. The 
$5 fee charged for permits to hunt on 
this area is divided equally between 
the Forest Service and the Commis- 
sion, and is used for operating the 
hunt and in other ways to improve 
game conditions on the Forest. A tract 
of 79,000 acres in the center of the 
Management Area is set aside as a 
game refuge. 

The part of the Forest outside the 
Management Area is open to general 
public hunting, and it is perhaps sig- 


Acreages of Major Types of Active or Potential 


Public Hunting Lands in Florida 


protection against over-hunting be- 
fore they can reach their deer carry- 
ing capacity. 


The most important factor that has 
held deer down in these two forests 
has been illegal hunting. As the situa- 
tion now stands, neither the Forest 
Service or the Commission has funds 
to properly protect them. Efforts are 
being made on the part of both or- 
ganizations, however, to improve law 
enforcement, encourage the education, 
and arouse the cooperation of those 
persons now responsible for most of 
the illegal hunting. Both forests are 
in line for extensive development for 
public hunting, includ- 
ing the same type of con- 
trolled hunt that has 
proven so successful in 
the Ocala National 


should come from per- | Open to Open to | Forest. 

sons directly benefiting TOTAL Controlled Uncontrolled Closed to The second most im- 
rather than from the Public Hunting | Public Hunting Hunting portant type of con- 
general hunting public. Nain halk Roeecte trolled public hunting 
This will leave general ground in Florida is mil- 
license revenue free for || 1,240 ,000 | 196 ,000 | 611,000 | 433 ,000 itary land. This category 
Sie oe eee | Military Reservations—Air Forces ee cee eae se 
game for the vast ma- |, areas; e Eglin Fie 
jority of hunters now 567,000 | 300 , 000 | Pigs Sate goo tea | 267 , 000 Military Reservation, in 
hunting on private lands Private Lands—Hunting Rights Controlled by Commission Santa Rosa, Walton, and 
either open to the gen- Okaloosa Counties, con- 

: 128 ,000 FOS: GOO ice tsacten cah hess es ; 

eral public or to persons | en | — | A sisting of 460,000 acres, 
obtaining permits from Lands Owned by Commission and the Avon Park Mil- 
the landowners. The TH OGOF a ee ae 2 ee eRe ea pacar | 115,000 itary Reservation in 
Commission feels that | Paar re hoe Ete Highlands and Polk 
no one is obligated to Florida State Forests Counties, consisting of 
pay the additional fee 264 ,000 | ree Seen oe | 218,000 | 107,000 acres. At Eglin 


unless he wishes. to 
have the advantage of 





Lands Belonging to U.S. Department of Agriculture 





the additional hunting 110 , 000 | TR ee ae tt Oa | Ee ae ee oa ee | 
grounds and additional Totals 

game made available 

through the judicious 2,434 ,000 | 839 ,000 | 
expenditure of funds 


resulting from the fee. 
The public hunting areas in Florida 
that are more or less under the spon- 
sorship of the Commission are of 
eight general types. The first, and at 
present the most important of these, 
is land belonging to the U. S. Forest 
Service. Three principal areas in this 
eategory are the Osceola National 
Forest in Baker and Columbia Coun- 
ties, with 161,000 acres; the Apala- 
chicola National Forest in Liberty, 
Wakulla and Leon Counties, with 
638,000 acres; and the Ocala National 
Forest in Marion County, with 441,000 
acres. Deer is, and probably will con- 
tinue to be the most important game 
species of these forests. At present 
only one forest; the Ocala, has enough 
game to warrant a controlled deer 
hunt. This hunt is held on the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area, a tract of 
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nificant that there are considerably 
more deer on the controlled hunting 
area than on the open hunting area. 
All of the Osceola National Forest 
except 107,000 acres and all of the 
Apalachicola National Forest except 
247,000 acres is open to general public 
hunting. These acreages are set aside 
as Wildlife Management Areas and 
are at present closed to all hunting, 
except bear, pending the increase of 
the deer population. The annual bear 
hunts on the Osceola and Apalachicola 
Forests are closely supervised. These 
hunts, and uncontrolled hunts on ad- 
jacent lands, generally result in the 
bagging of from 5 to 20 bear. 


Both the Apalachicola and Osceola 
Forests are greatly understocked with 
game and both need extensive re- 
stocking, habitat improvement, and 







Field the Air Force con- 
ducts a controlled hunt 
for which a fee of $2 is 
charged. Here is found 
the best deer hunting in 
the state, and the annual 
kill averages around 
1,300 legal bucks, approximately one 
deer for every four hunters, as com- 
pared to roughly one deer for 10 
hunters on the Ocala National Forest 
and other good deer hunting areas in 
the southeast for which we have 
records. A tract of approximately 
250,000 acres of the total Eglin Field 
Military Reservation is open to public 
hunting. 


The Avon Park Military Reserva- 
tion is being opened this year for 
weekend hunting for the first time 
since it was taken over by the Air 
Force during the war. Approximately 
50,000 acres of the still active bombing 
range will be opened to hunting on a 
permit system organized and financed 
by the Commission. Permits will cost 
$5 and the permittee will be able to 
hunt deer on certain adjoining private 
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46,000 || 
110,000 
| 


991 ,000 








lands through a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Commission and the 
landowners. The Avon Park Reserva- 
tion has a few deer, very few turkey, 
but a fairly good supply of quail and 
squirrel. The private lands offer good 
deer hunting. As is the general policy 
with Commission-conducted hunts, all 
fees collected for hunting on the Avon 
Park Wildlife Management Area will 
be utilized for operating the hunt and 
for improving game conditions on the 
Area. 

There are other military areas of 


sufficient size — principally Camp 
Blanding, with approximately 40,000 
acres — which may eventually be 


opened to controlled public hunting. 

Some hunters undoubtedly will ask 
the reason for establishing and main- 
taining checking stations which of 
course cost money. The answer is ob- 
vious. Look at the millions of acres 
of good deer and turkey land in the 
state that is open to general public 
hunting, but has few deer and turkey. 
Why? Principally because it has been 
overhunted. Where do you find most 
of the deer and turkey today? On 
private and public lands—notably the 
Ocala National Forest and the Eglin 
Field Military Reservation—that have 
been protected against overhunting. 
The Commission feels that by con- 
trolling hunting through the use of 
checking stations it can appreciably 
reduce illegal hunting — particularly 
the killing of turkey hens and doe 
deer. This will result in more deer and 
turkey on areas open to the public— 
the ultimate aim of the program. 


The third category consists of land 
owned by private individuals but 
turned over to the Game Commission 
for public hunting on a permit basis. 
The principal area under this arrange- 
ment is the Gulf Hammock Wildlife 
Management Area in Levy County. 
This land was made available to the 
Commission for public hunting 
through an agreement with several 
private landowners, principally the 
Robinson Land and Lumber Company. 
Under this agreement approximately 
120,000 acres of good deer, turkey, 
squirrel, and waterfowl range can be 
utilized by the Commission to furnish 
public hunting. 

The principal points of that agree- 
ment are: 


1. That the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission be given the 
right to permit public hunting 
on these lands for a period of 
25 years. 

2. That the Commission fence the 
boundaries of the lands and fur- 
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A party of sportsmen s 





oF cout on one of the controlled bear hunts held annually in the 





Apalachicola Forest. 


nish six full-time wildlife of- 
ficers who are, primarily, to 
protect game on the area, but 
who are also instructed to re- 
port to the landowner any illegal 
burning, cutting of timber, graz- 
ing, or other trespass. 

3. That the agreement can be ter- 
minated by the landowner only 
in case of the sale of substan- 
tially all the lands. 

4, That in the event of the sale of 
these lands and the consequent 
cancellation of the agreement, 
the Commission is to be reim- 
bursed for the total cost of the 


fence. If the agreement is can- 
celled within a period of 66 
months from the date it went 
into effect, the landowner will 
also reimburse the Commission 
in the amount of $7,200.00 per 
year for each year the agree- 
ment had been in effect. 

That camping will be limited to 
designated spots mutually agree- 
able to the landowner and the 
Commission. 

That the present Gulf Hammock 
Breeding Ground between the 
Wacasassa River and Ten Mile 

(Continued Page 14) 


This youngster bagged his deer on the first day of the annual public hunt in Ocala National 
Forest. 

















Sa You Wanna Go 
unling / 





Yep, says the author, there’s no sport like hunting, provided 
your pocketbook, wife and constitution will stand it. A chuckle- 


filled yarn on the physical and financial pitfalls of hunting. 





net 
RE ee =“ 





a rare species of animal living 

in Florida. He was human, 
male, over 21, no obvious physical 
defects, unmarried even, and yet he 
had never experienced the thrill of a 
hunting trip. 


I WAS recently shocked to hear of 


a 
st ee 


<— . 


1 (cy 
aA Yc Ns 1/7, j 
Sang . \ 


This amazing revelation so stirred 
my inner emotions that I immediately 
launched an investigation and came 
up with this inexplicable conclusion: 
There are many, perhaps dozens, of 
lost souls in this State who have 
never been hunting. 

I hurriedly called together a group 
of my close friends for a conference 
and we decided upon a plan of action. 
Let me therefore emphasize here and 
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now that it’s not too late. Hunting 
season has many more days to go and 
we want to save as many of these lost 
souls this season as we can. This little 
opus is then a message to these chosen 
few. 

I am here to tell them. I know. I 
have spent many, many hours doing 
research on the subject. I have 
tramped the woods fearlessly, paying 
no heed to the deadly snakes that 
darted to and fro in the high grass— 
I have sat for what seemed like eter- 
nity in a water soaked boat, hopefully 
scanning the skies for mallard ducks 
._I have craned my neck into unbe- 
lievable angles looking up tall pines 
for squirrel—and I have spent many 
an hour kneeling in an irate farmer’s 
cornpatch rubbing elbows with his 
pigs waiting patiently for a flock of 
dove to get hungry and fly over. 

Now my friends are urging me to 
write a book on hunting. I’ve been 
through the mill. 


By Mike Beaudoin 


rst off as a beginner you must 

have a veteran hunter take you 
out the first few times. A veteran 
hunter in Florida is easy to find. 
There are millions of them, all of 
whom can march through the woods 
from sunup to sunset without stop- 
ping; sit in one spot in a boat without 
moving for hours; run like a rabbit; 
shoot like an expert and can smell 
game in an orange grove facing down- 
wind. 

I’d be glad to volunteer as an in- 
structor for anyone in North Florida 
but unfortunately I’m booked solid 
for this season. However, if you can’t 
find anyone, drop me a line and [ll 
do my best to find you a skilled nim- 
rod partner for the rest of the season. 

Next you must get an outfit for 
your first venture in the woods. 


Nothing fancy, mind you, like you see 
on the covers of hunting magazines. 
To start with just pick up a gun, some 


shells, boots, waterproof clothing, 
hunting jacket, knife, whistle, cap, 
dark glasses, mess kit, bedroll, first 
aid kit, canteen, compass and a bottle 
of anti - venin for barbed wire 
scratches. 

Many seasoned hunters will spend 
large amounts of money for this 
equipment, but don’t let that scare 
you—it isn’t necessary. Any reputable 
sporting goods store will outfit you 
completely for a mere three or four 
hundred dollars. The gun, for in- 
stance, doesn’t have to be a precision 
tooled foreign model—just a standard 
American make 12 gauge (average 
cost about $150) will do. 

Ready to start? (If you’ve survived 
the preliminaries you’re ready for 
anything.) Well, let’s get going with 
duck hunting. No other kind of 
hunting can beat it for excitement. 
It requires steely nerves and the 
patience of Job. 

(Continued from Page 16) 














THE 


GAME HOG 


By E. Patterson Ray, Jr. 


He was a thief, callously plundering the rightful heritage of generations to come. 


He brazenly boasted of his black deeds, and they listened to him--and did nothing 


“EIGHTY DEER, yes sir, that is how many deer I have 
killed.” 

Harry Blore made that statement around our campfire 
one night last year in the deer woods. He paused to let 
that sink in, taking a chew of tobacco from his dungaree 
pocket. How could this man who looked to be only 35 
years old have killed 80 deer? With the limit of two a 
season, that would add up to only 70 deer if he had 
killed the limit every year since he had been born. He 
was either lying or he had killed deer without regard for 
season or limit! 

“TI used to be a game warden in the thirties, that is 
when I killed most of my deer,” was Harry’s next 
statement. 

Here was a man, sworn to uphold our game laws and 
protect our wildlife, who had killed deer when he held 
the position of game warden. Game wardens cannot kill 
game when on duty. This left the small possibility that 
he had killed them while on his vacation. However, from 
the number he said he had killed I knew he had not shot 
them in two weeks out of every year. This shows what 
politics can do to state game and fish management be- 
cause at the time Harry was a game warden all the 
appointments for those positions were political left-overs 
given the “hangers on” of the reigning clique. 

His next sentence told how he had killed 80 deer. 

“At night, that is the time to hunt deer, at night,” 
he said with a smirk. 

Jack-lighting deer is a sure fire method of getting 
them, but is strictly against the law. At night you shine 
a light in the deer’s eyes and then shoot him at close 
range while he is looking at the light. Besides breaking 
the law, being a poor sport, taking away law abiding 
citizens’ chances of killing a deer, it sounds like about 
as much fun as knocking your old grandmother in the 
head with a baseball bat. 

“T killed mostly young deer and fawns when I could 
tell what I was shooting at, because they are tender 
and ain’t so heavy to pack out at night,” Harry went on. 


Every word he uttered was an admission of guilt. He 
had committed a crime against something that everyone 
of us around the campfire was vitally interested in and 
yet not one of us made a move to do a thing about it. 
Just a bunch of moral cowards, afraid to “tattle” on this 
man—this common criminal! How many of us would have 
stood for his bragging about stealing our money or our 
valuables? Not one of us. But this was different. 
Different hell. It was the same thing but we were just 
too cowardly too apathetic to make a move against him 
or even tell him what we thought of him. 

Seeing our rather sullen attitude towards his deer 
hunting, Harry said, “If it hadn’t been for those deer 
I killed, my family would have gone hungry at times.” 

What could you say to this? Maybe it was a lie, 
maybe the whole thing including the 80 deer was a lie. 
But it could have been true at the time Harry was a 
game warden. Why would he tell such a thing if it 
wasn’t the truth? When your family is hungry, animal 
instinct tells you to feed them regardless of law or any- 
thing else. But I did not believe this to be Harry’s case 
because if he had killed deer purely for that reason he 
would never have mentioned it to a soul from that day 
forward. 

“Why, one night I carried a deer five miles through a 
swamp to get him back to the car,’ he continued. Now 
why would any man jack-light a deer and pack him five 
miles through a swamp unless he needed the meat for 
his family? Then suddenly I knew why. It was because 
Harry thought this was the acme of achievement in 
hunting. He had shot the deer out of season, taken ad- 
vantage of his position, taken game that wasn’t right- 
fully his, shot the deer at night and then to show his 
physical prowess as well as his mental, he had packed the 
deer five miles through a swamp. Harry’s actions were 
wrong because his thoughts were wrong. 

The men around the campfire could not stomach much 
more, so someone strove to change the subject. 


(Continued Page 18) 
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RS. ANNIE HILLYER of Her- 
nando has found meat and 
potatoes in the fabulous 

hunting and fishing cupboard of Cit- 
rus County. Since 1941 she has been 
her own boss in the bait, guide, and | 
moss business on Tsala Apopka Lake. 
And so far the wolf hasn’t even been 
puffing on her door. 

That’s a neat accomplishment for a 
widow who lives alone except for her 
dog Bum. But Annie has been making 
ends meet to the merry tune of $30 a 
week and having the time of her life 
doing it! 

Now her name is synonymous with 
good hunting and fishing to the visit- 
ing sportsmen to whom she is guide 
and bait dealer. And even local fish — 
bait competitors, cast netters all, 
swear she is the fastest hook-and-line 
bait angler in the business. All this 
by a plucky little lady who, with dun- 
garees, fish hat, and boots thrown in, 
tips the scales at a heavy 115 pounds! 

It all started when a Tampa doctor 
told her to get out of the city for her 
health. So Annie quit her job in a 
Tampa factory, purchased six lots on 
the lake, and came to Citrus County 
hoping to get along. The wolf was 
yelping on her back trail, she recalls. 

Hastily she went into the fish bait 
business. Noticing the urgent demand 
for shiners loudly voiced by anglers 
scattered about the lake in front of 
her homestead, Annie was soon busily 
cane-poling for minnows. The fisher- 
men found you could get shiners from 
her when no one else had them. Then, 
too, she made a colorful picture, sit- 
ting on the lake in sunbonnet and 
dungaree garb with her huge dog. 
And, incidentally, she usually passed 
along in hushed tones the latest dope 
on just where the limit could be 
eaught. It wasn’t long before her boat 





Annie and Bum, her dog, are a familiar sight on Lake Tsala Apopka. 


AVME Of LAKE TSALA APOPKA 





By Jack Harper 


A resourceful widow with a yen for independence took a 
rowboat and a cane-pole and parlayed them into a well-established bait business. Now she 


is happily invading the male-dominated fishing guide field. 
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was the favorite rendezvous for the 
lake’s fishing folk. 

Sales were good. Annie, who is re- 
luctant to tell her age because she says 
it doesn’t matter, began looking 
around for a place to store the golden 
minnows. She needed a ‘continuous 
supply to keep from depending on her 
daily catch. Typically, she found the 
answer right on her place. Doing the 
work herself, she built a 6x12 cement 
bait pool at the water edge and began 
dumping her catches in it. 

However, this was as far as she’d 
go with modern improvements. She 
scoffed at the idea of replacing her 
hook-and-line with a cast net. Net 
handling harmed the shiners and she 
could catch them just as fast on a 
hook, she explained. And surprisingly 
her friends backed her up. Annie ac- 
quired quite a reputation as_ bait 
handler. 


Her secret? No one seems to know. 
To catch shiners she used fresh oat- 
meal and a dough made from self- 
rising flour mixed as if to make 
biscuits. 


“Most of it is in finding them,” she 
will say when queried. But that’s all 
you'll get from her. Her fishing clien- 
tele claims she’ll get a dozen in five 
minutes when she does find them. 
That’s fast bait fishing. 


One day while peddling bait and 
listening to that faint wolf howl again, 
Annie hit upon another idea. Her 
buyers were always asking her where 
to fish, weren’t they? Well, why not 
guide them? Of course, for a nominal 
fee. 


So said, so done. Annie became one 
of the most popular guides on the lake 
in short order. It was only as a side- 
line, though. The bait business re- 
mained the mainstay. 


NE WINTER Tampa _ fishermen 

dumped a couple of cans of 
earthworms on Annie’s lot after a day 
on the lake. Annie thought little of it. 
But months later she noticed earth- 
worms, a scarcity in her section, all 
over the property. Her next step was 
simple. Fish worms joined shiners in 
her bait enterprise. Every little bit 
helped. Those howls were now faint 
indeed. 


Still she had time on her hands 
during slack season. Selling bait and 
guiding parties were satisfying occu- 
pations that bought groceries when 
the fish were biting. But what about 
the in-between times? Those bills had 
to be paid and she thought ... yes, 
she was sure ... there was that 
howling again. 
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Annie went to the famed Tsala 
Apopka Islands to think over her 
problem among the tall quietness of 
the stately moss covered oaks. That 
was it! The moss-draped trees. Didn’t 
crackers pull and dry moss, then sell 
it for furniture stuffing? Of course, 
that is what she’d do. Get in the moss 
business. 


Annie now pulls moss, and dries it 
on racks she constructed in her back 
yard. During the war she got five 
cents a pound for one load once but 
the usual price is three cents. Little 


enough. But it buys rations during 
the slack period. 

Things rocked along smoothly for 
Mrs. Hillyer for several years. She 
added caretaking of fishing boats to 
the Hillyer Enterprises and accom- 
modated a few boat owning friends. 
She also begin taking out hunting as 
well as fishing parties, making ducks 
her specialty. All total her earnings 
came to about $30 weekly Annie 
figured. 


(Continued Page 16) 





Annie dries moss on racks set up in her backyard. During slack fishing season she buys 
rations with income derived from its sale. 


Annie sells a dozen shiners to a local fisherman on Tsala Apopka. 














MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

First, I wish to thank all of the sportsmen 
who have placed their confidence in me to 
help them in the working program of their 
corporate state organization, the Florida 
Wildlife Federation. 

Next, although having what I believed to 
be a storehouse of information as to the 
Federation program, after studying the de- 
tails carefully over the first few weeks period 
since assuming my office as president, I 
discover that I knew very little of what 
actually was being done at headquarters. I 
am amazed at the enormity of detail that is 
required to efficiently attend to the impor- 
tant and various divisions of Federation 
work. 

Now, I am more convinced than ever that 
one man cannot properly handle the work 
of the Federation and expect it to have the 
far reaching benefits that such objectives 
aS ours were meant to reach, any more than 
such an organization could operate on a 
“shoe-string.” 

Studying the progress of the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, and the ob- 
jectives of the Federation, it is evident that 
Florida has reached the “put and _ take” 
stage, as far as our hunting is concerned. 
Unless the sportsmen are willing to “take” 
less than they “put” Florida soon may not 
have a shootable supply of game. When I 
Say sportsmen, I do not restrict the term to 
club members. I expect this to apply to all 
readers of Florida Wildlife Magazine, every 
man who takes up a gun and goes out into 
the woods to bring in wildlife-food. I be- 
lieve that copies of this magazine go into 
every county in Florida, and into the hands 
of many men and women who do not know 
what the Florida Wildlife Federation stands 
for, and some who may believe that it is a 
public relations division of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

So that every reader may have a clear 
understanding of the Federation, I desire to 
quote from the charter, under which the 
sportsmen of the State of Florida organized 
a corporation, as follows. The Federation 
is organized by Florida sportsmen to co- 
operate with all government authorities, na- 
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tional, state and local, in the enactment, 
execution, and enforcement of uniform laws 
and regulations within the State of Florida, 
to generally promote the permanent abun- 
dance of wildlife natural to the State of 
Florida, so that there may, for all time, be 
satisfactory hunting and fishing in Florida, 
which are delightful recreations and prolong 
human life. Further, the Federation is char- 
tered with the responsibility to enlighten 
and make conscious the citizens of Florida, 
as well as non-resident sportsmen, the true 
value of fish and game and other wildlife 
as an asset and as an attraction to the people 
of the State of Florida, and encourage them 
to respect these natural resources with a 
mutual respect for the rights and privileges 
of all citizens as “stockholders” in these re- 
sources; to protect them from harm during 
the closed season so that they may repro- 
duce in sufficient quantity to provide plenty 
of surplus for the hunters and fishermen 
during open season. And, further, to encour- 
age the teaching in the various schools and 
other institutions of learning within the 
State of Florida the true value of fish, game, 
and other wildlife and stimulate the devel- 
opment of conservation in the minds of the 
youth as well as the adult citizenry of 
Florida. 
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There are 16 men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of executing the duties contin- 
gent upon carrying out the objectives of the 
Federation. They are elected by sportsmen 
from every conservation district in Florida, 
and are the. guiding authority in their re- 
spective districts. They hold the offices of 
vice president and directors, as well as coun- 
cilmen. Under these 16 officers are eight 
committees set up to secure and disseminate 
information helpful in promoting wildlife 
welfare. The members of these committees 
total 40 men, who in turn draw into each 
of their respective committees representa- 
tives from every club in their districts. 


From the findings of these committees, 
the president, with his staff at headquarters 
compiles the state-wide needs and recom- 
mendations to be presented to the govern- 
ment authorities, and whether it be national, 
state, or local, the Federation endeavors to 
obtain the proper cooperation from such 
authorities as it may appear necessary to 
preserve and restore the wildlife in the 
State of Florida for the benefit of all. 


The Federation does not confine its ser- 
vices to affiliated clubs. Many requests are 
received from civic organizations, small com- 
munities which have no sportsmen’s club, 
and from individuals interested in improv- 
ing conditions in their immediate vicinity. 
Under the charter, the Federation is charged 
with the responsibility of serving all Florida. 
It is to be understood by any reader that 
such service requires a vast amount of tire- 
less effort and considerable money. In years 
past the Federation has performed its ser- 
vices with the aid of contributions, large 
and small, from interested persons, business 
establishments, and well-to-do sportsmen, as 
well as the affiliation dues received from 
the sportsmen’s clubs whose corporation the 
Federation is. 


At this point, only two and a half years 
old, under its present set-up, the Federation 
has reached a service point which is envied 
by many other states and which has been 
commended by every government wildlife 
agency. These agencies have aided the Fed- 
eration with literature, scientific advice, and 
funds to make it possible for this service to 
be both effective and intelligent. With such 
a foundation upon which to build an ap- 
preciable service organization, it is the hope 
of the present Federation board of governors 
that this year will earn higher respect and 
support from every citizen of Florida. 


As president of this promising organiza- 
tion, I shall do my share with the other 56 
men serving with me to serve our Florida 
sportsmen, one and all, to the utmost in 
every phase of the conservation program 
which is so all important to the survival of 
the good things natural to Florida woods 
and streams. 
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Federation Enrolls 
Associate Members 


The Florida Wildlife Federation reports 
a sudden growing interest from business 
firms and prominent sportsmen in the or- 
ganization. Since November Ist, eight ap- 
plications for associate memberships have 
been received and approved by President 
E. A. Markham. Since convention time, two 
new clubs have been organized, and one is 
pending. The Ale & Quail Club of Orlando 
outlines its objectives as purely a sportsman’s 
fun organization, but nevertheless it has 
turned in affiliation dues to the Federation 
indicating that these funsters have not over- 
looked the need for conservation if their 
enjoyment is to be enduring. The Eglin 
Air Force Base Hunting and Fishing Club 
is in the process of working up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws with the aid of Vice Pres- 
ident S. L. Craft of the Federation. This 
should bring conservation into one of our 
most important hunting areas, and promises 
to be one of the largest clubs in the state. 


Plans to Stock Deer, Turkey 
In Sarasota County Underway 


Plans for stocking Sarasota county back 
country with wild deer and turkey got 
underway at the Sarasota County Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Association’s reorgan- 
izational meeting last month. 

A committee was appointed to work with 
agents of the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. It is planned to negotiate 
lend-lease agreements with landowners to 
use their holdings for wildlife propagation 
and conservation purposes. 

The wildlife agency will stock the owner’s 
land if he agrees to allow controlled hunting 
on it. 





RESPECT POSTED SIGNS 
The Ormond Hunting and Fishing Club 
recently sent out letters to its members and 
landowners and cattlemen, urging that all 
hunters respect posted property during the 
current hunting season. 
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Experts Discuss Pollution Abatement 
During Gainesville Health Conference 





Outstanding Efforts 
Win Medal for Craft 


MILTON.—S. L. Craft, well-known local 
sportsman, received the state’s highest recog- 
nition for his wildlife conservation activities 
when he was named to receive the coveted 
State Chamber of Commerce annual gold 
medal award. Dignitaries of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce made the presentation last 
month at Jacksonville. Craft was accom- 
panied to the meeting by numerous Santa 
Rosa county officials as well as several rep- 
resentatives of this city. 

The gold medal award is made each year 
to the individual who is selected for the 
honor because of outstanding efforts in be- 
half of conservation in Florida during the 
preceding year. Craft is president of the 
Santa Rosa County Sportsmen’s Club, and 
recently was elected vice-president of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. During the last 
year he has carried his conservation message 
to many public schools as well as scores of 
sportsmen’s clubs throughout the state. In 
addition, he has taken an active interest in 
the affairs of the state wildlife federation. 


Quail Feeding Project 
Enthuses Sports Group 


Fifth District sportsmen, headed by Vice 
President Ted Strawn of the Federation, 
visited the extensive Hillsborough county 
quail experiment station started this year by 
Commisisoner Cecil M. Webb of the First 
District. The group reported great promise 
in store for a sufficient supply of quail in 
Florida if this type of project is carried on 
throughout the state. 

Operated under the supervision of the 
game biologist of the Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, the experiment proves that 
stock may be successfully raised in properly 
prepared confined areas. This may be the 
answer to the sportsman’s dream of main- 
taining a plentiful supply of this delicacy 
for the hunting season. 


Federation Vice President Clayton Grimes 
attended the annual Florida Public Health 
Engineering Conference held in Gainesville 
November 18th and 19th. He reported that 
enlightening talks were given by consulting 
engineers who have made improvements in 
the sanitary disposal systems of two Florida 
cities, namely Orlando and Daytona Beach. 
It was also reported that Sarasota is taking 
immediate steps to install similar improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Grimes also learned that, according 
to the report of engineers, Tampa is now 
going forward with installations which will 
ultimately result in a complete rehabilitation 
of sanitary conditions in the bay and in the 
Hillsborough river. 

The assembly, at the banquet, enjoyed 
the illuminating address of Dr. Allen M. 
Pond, member of the Federal Pollution 
Abatement Advisory Board in Washington. 
Other notables presented were Dr. C. C. 
Ruchhoft, chief chemist, U. S. Research Lab- 
oratory, Cincinnati, Ohio, where tests are 
made of waters suspected of contaminable 
bacteria upon reference by any state in the 
Union interested in the pollution abatement 
program; Mr. Townsend Wainwright, con- 
sultant on municipal finance, New York 
City; and Dean Joseph Weil, of the Uni- 
versity College of Engineering. 


SEEK POSTER CONTESTANTS 


Rules and regulations governing the de- 
sign and art work for posters made up by 
elementary school students, to be submitted 
to National Wildlife Federation for compe- 
tition in the $500.00 prize awards, are now 
available from Federation headquarters up- 
on request. To date students in five counties 
are participating in this annual contest, and 
it is hoped that a Florida student may be 
among top winners this year. The posters 
may be constructed simply, and should apply 
to any type of wildlife appealing to the 
student, and must be accompanied with a 
suitable printed quotation or original com- 
ment with inspiration to conservation. 
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LAND FOR THE 
LITTLE HUNTER 
(Continued from Page 5) 
Creek remain a breeding ground 
throughout the term of the 
agreement. 

The Commission pays no rental on 
the lands included in this agreement, 
so it readily can be seen that the prin- 
cipal benefit obtained by the land- 
owner is more protection to his lands 
against illegal trespass; particularly 
against burning and timber theft. 

The Commission, on the other hand, 
has obtained for the hunting public of 
Florida the exclusive hunting privi- 
lege for 25 years on one of the best 
natural game areas in the state. No 
doubt when this 25 years is up the 
agreement will be extended iioaie. ots 
working satisfactorily for both the 
landowner and the Commission. 

The only other area which the Com- 
mission has open for public hunting 
under the system is the previously 
mentioned land being utilized in con- 
junction with the Avon Park Military 
Reservation. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress with other landowners to set up 
similar areas in other parts of the 
state. 

The fourth type of Commission- 
sponsored public hunting lands are 
lands that have been purchased by the 
Commission. Three-fourths of the 
funds used in the purchase of these 
lands are from a Federal excise tax 
on sporting arms and ammunition, 
made available to the state through 
the Pittman-Robertson Act. 

There are two principal areas in 
the state in this category—one, con- 
sisting of approximately 61,000 acres 
in Charlotte County, and another of 
approximately 53,000 acres in Palm 
Beach County. Both of these areas 
are at present closed to hunting until 
the game population is built up to a 
point that justifies hunting. 

The Charlotte County tract is of 
value principally for quail, although 
it supports a few deer. In the spring 
of 1947, 2,083 birds were trapped from 
this area for restocking. Since the 
disastrous hurricane of September, 
1947, the quail population has been 
too low to permit the removal of any 
more birds. The terrific decrease of 
birds on this Area, believed to be due 
principally to the hurricane and to 
unfavorable weather conditions dur- 
ing the breeding season, can be illus- 
trated by the fact that a careful cen- 
sus showed approximately 8,500 birds 
on the Area in the fall of 1946 (4,500 
after 2,083 were trapped), as opposed 
to approximately 1,500 birds on the 
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Area following the hurricane in the 
fall of 1947. 

The Palm Beach County Area is 
expected to furnish good deer hunting, 
fair turkey hunting, and good to poor 
quail hunting, depending upon the 
weather in the preceding quail breed- 
ing season. This Area will not be open 
to hunting for at least five years. 

The fifth category is land owned by 
the Florida Forest Service. There are 
two principal areas in this classifica- 
tion. The Blackwater State Forest, 
encompassing an area of roughly 250,- 
000 acres, in Okaloosa and Santa Rosa 
Counties, and the Myakka State 
Forest, of approximately 14,000 acres, 
in Sarasota and Manatee Counties. A 
fair population of deer, turkey, and 


quail are found on the Blackwater ~ 


State Forest and all but 32,000 acres 
of it are open to general public 
hunting. 


No hunting is at present permitted 


A 43-inch coral snake, the longest 
on record, was killed last month near 
Tampa. 

The brightly colored relative of the 
dreaded cobra is one of the deadliest 
snakes on this continent. 

it was killed in the Ballast Point sec- 
tion as it was about to cross a road. 


on the Myakka Forest. The Florida 
Forest Service has indicated its will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion on any sound, practicable pro- 
gram of public hunting on its lands. 

The sixth type of land available for 
Commission-sponsored public hunting 
is land owned by the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, under the jurisdiction 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The 
Withlacoochee Land Use Project in 
Citrus, Pasco, Hernando, and Sumter 
Counties, consisting of approximately 
110,000 acres, is the most important 
of such lands. This area is now used 
as a game refuge, although it may 
possibly be opened for public hunting 
when sufficient game stocks are built 
up, if hunting seems justified. At 
present it serves as an important 
reservoir for deer spreading out into 
open land. 


The seventh type of land which may 
be available in the future for public 
hunting is land owned by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. This year 
approximately 18,600 acres of the St. 
Marks Wildlife Refuge, in Wakulla, 
Jefferson, and Taylor Counties, are 


open to upland game hunting. Duck 
hunters might be interested to know 
that, under the terms of the new law 
raising the cost of duck stamps to 
$2.00, a portion of certain of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service waterfowl lands 
can be opened to controlled hunting. 


The eighth type of Commission- 
sponsored hunting land is that owned 
by private individuals and open to 
controlled public hunting by the land- 
owner under the Webb Plan. Under 
this plan the landowner issues permits 
for hunting and in exchange wildlife 
officers cooperate in protecting the 
lands against unlawful trespass. The 
aim of this plan is not to induce the 
large landowner to relinquish control 
over persons entering his land, but to 
encourage him to let more people hunt. 
The plan is a step toward bringing 
about a better understanding between 
the private landowner, who will al- 
ways be called on to furnish most of 
Florida’s hunting, the sportsman, and 
the Commission. Owners of more than 
a million acres of land in South 
Florida are working with the Com- 
mission under this plan. 


A great many landowners, possibly 
the majority, are willing to permit 
the average hunter to hunt on his 
land, provided the hunter will respect 
the landowner’s property rights and 
behave like a gentleman. There is, of 
course, a limit to the hunting that any 
tract of land will bear without injur- 
ing game breeding stock. The con- 
scientious landowner who wishes to 
preserve his game will always keep 
hunting within these limits. 


Now, let’s sum up the situation. 
Through the cooperation of the U. S. 
Forest Service, the U. S. Air Force, 
the Florida Forest Service, the U. 8S. 
Department.of Agriculture, and pri- 
vate landowners, approximately 2,434,- 
000 acres are available to the Com- 
mission for wildlife management, in- 
cluding use as public hunting grounds. 
At present 604,000 acres are open to 
controlled hunts, 839,000 acres open 
to uncontrolled public hunting, and 
991,000 acres are in breeding grounds. 
In addition, there are scattered over 
the state numerous small tracts of 
state and Federal lands open to gen- 
eral public hunting. 


So you see, Mr. Hunter, the question 
is not “Where am I going to hunt?”, 
it is “Where am I going to get good 
hunting nearby?” We have the land, 
now it is up to you to help put game 
on these lands by obeying game regu- 
lations and giving your support to a 
progressive conservation program. 
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ANNIE OF LAKE APOPKA 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Then trouble reared its head again. 
A local real estate man tried to get 
the county to open a road which would 
run between Annie’s property and the 
lake, her source of livelihood. The 
road had been closed for years but 
opening it would raise property 
values. 

The controversy got hot. Petitions 
were raised by both sides. Annie 
began hearing the wolf again. Then 
she acted. 

She attended a county commission 
meeting and told how she had im- 
proved the waterfront of her home- 
stead, how she cleared the brush with 
grub hoe and axe and how she built a 
dock and cleared the cypress knees 
from the lake bottom at the landing. 
She said it wasn’t right to put in a 
road blocking her from the lake. The 
commissioners evidently agreed, for 
they quietly abandoned the plan. 

Annie is doing fine now. She and 
her companion Bum are still fishing. 
Mostly for bait but occasionally she 
lands a bass or a mess of bream for 
supper. Bum is never missing on these 
trips and he resents it if Annie leaves 
him behind. If she does he will swim 
out and head her off, never failing to 
find her by the sound of her kicker 
motor. 

Bum and Annie have a lot in com- 
mon. They’re both getting along in 
years and both have the urge to be 
independent. Annie found Bum in the 
village starving and on the verge of 
death. She adopted and restored him 
to health. From the sears found on 
his body the old dog has kicked and 
been kicked around his neck of the 
woods plenty. 

Annie hasn’t led a sheltered life 
either. One of 13 children, she was 
born in Pasco County. Her father was 
a sawmill man from Massachusetts, 
her mother a Florida cracker. Annie 
herself has had two husbands and five 
children. She was 15 years old when 
she had her first baby. Now her>chil- 
dren try to give her financial aid but 
she consistently refuses it. 

“I’m not getting rich here on Tsala 
Apopka Lake,” she tells them. “But 
I’m my own boss.” 

Incidentally, Annie hasn’t heard 
those wolf yelps in quite some time. 


Twenty-nine wild turkeys were released 
in Hardee county by State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission biologists this year. 
They were trapped from the Fish Eating 
Creek section of Glades County. 
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by NICHOLAS CURTIS 


AMERICA’S BALLISTICIAN DEAN RETIRES 


Merton A. Robinson, 73 years old, dean 
of American ballisticians, retired November 
1 under the company pension plan, after 
45 years of service with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 

As Winchester’s chief ballistician, Robin- 
son was the developer of many of the 
country’s high velocity as well as big game 
sporting cartridges, including the 220 Swift, 
918 Bee, 22 Hornet, 270 Winchester and 
848 Winchester and he made important 
contributions to the present high accuracy 
and uniformity of 22 caliber ammunition. 
He also developed the cartridge for the 
Winchester-designed U. S. Carbine caliber 
80MI, used in World War II. 


Regarded as his most important contri- 
bution was his work on the development of 
the non-corrosive primer which lengthened 
the life of rifle barrels, reduced barrel clean- 
ing and aided accuracy. Using his vast 
knowledge of ammunition as a_ private 
hobby, Robinson became one of the pioneers 
of “forensic ballistics’ and was one of the 
first in this country to gain a national repu- 
tation in the field of scientific identification 
of bullets and firearms involved in criminal 
cases. 

It is generally regarded that Robinson was 
the inspiration for many fictional criminol- 
ogists as a result of his work in the Halls- 
Mills, Don Mellett, and many other famous 
criminal cases. Although innumerable writers 


on arms and ammunition have consulted 
with Robinson in gathering material for 
books concerning ballistics, he has never 
written a book on his specialty. 

Millions of GI’s of World War II who 
carried the Winchester-designed carbine can 
thank Robinson for saving them the trouble 
of using a cleaning rod. He developed the 
eartridge which became the first U. S. mili- 
tary ammunition to use a non-corrosive 
primer. 

The primer of a center fire cartridge is a 
small cap in the center of the cartridge 
head, which, when struck by a firing pin, 
ignites the powder charge. Early priming 
materials deposited salts inside rifle barrels 
and attracted moisture which rusted barrels 
unless they were promptly cleaned after 
firing. Robinson’s primer work has made 
the cleaning rod less necessary than ever 
before in the history of firearms. 

Robinson was the first to standardize shot- 
shell loads by means of velocity tests, re- 
sulting in the uniform Winchester shotshell 
loads and manufacturing practices. He also 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of smokeless powders for sporting 
ammunition. 


He was his company’s technical adviser 
in practices concerning the sporting arms 
and ammunition industry. Since 1924 he 
has played an important part in the ammuni- 
tion industry’s simplification program carried 
on with the National Bureau of Standards. 
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SO YOU WANNA GO HUNTING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


IRST borrow your brother-in-law’s 

boat, get a friend’s truck to haul 
it with and you’re ready to go. Your 
hunting license will tell you that you 
ean’t start shooting until sunup, but 
you’ve got to get up mighty early 
because there’s lots to do before then. 


Arriving at the lake a good three 
hours before sunup, you start out to 
hunt a “blind’—an artificially con- 
structed mass of foliage and palmettos 
that you must hide in. From this 
point on absolute quiet is essential. 
You paddle noiselessly through miles 
of still waters looking for an empty 
blind. If you slip up to one that’s not 
empty you will hear a low growl and 
see a 12 gauge automatic looking at 
you through the branches. 


Finally after you’re so cold rigor 
mortis has set in, you will find one 
empty and pull the boat in, and close 
the gate. Then you sit, and sit, and 
sit, and sit. Gradually the dawn breaks 
and you eagerly scan the cloudy sky 
for ducks. Nothing happens. You wait 
several hours, maybe taking a few 
shots at low flying coots—a _ black 
sheep species of the duck family that 
no self-respecting hunter would bring 
home—and then comes the inevitable 
from your veteran friend: “I told you 
how it is, they just ain’t any here any 
more like they used to be. Now I re- 
member back a few years when the 
limit was 25 instead of a measly 
ee Da a! 


WU J ELL anyway ducks aren’t too 

popular on the dinner table, 
but quail—ah, that little delicacy is a 
rare treat in anybody’s frying pan. 
And the preparations for hunting this 
elusive game bird are not nearly so 
strict as for ducks. About the only 
addition you will have to make to 
your outfit is a good, substantial pair 
of walking boots. Not the expensive 
tanned hide variety, just an average 
pair that won’t cost over $30 to $60. 


Now you rise and dress leisurely 
about six a.m. on a cold morning— 
it must be cold so the dogs won’t tire 
easily—and drive for miles until you 
come to your friend’s favorite spot 
where “I’ve got two or three coveys 
spotted.” 

When you leave the car and take to 
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the woods you can relax and let the 
dogs do the hunting. All you have to 
do is keep up with the dogs. Of course 
the dogs will stay right in front of 
you, most of the time, and if they do 
get off the beaten path you can bring 
them back in line just by waving your 
hand—some of the time. 

Finally the thrill of a lifetime— 
after what seemed like an eternity of 
walking and waiting, one of the dogs 
comes to a point. The other dog like 
the true sportsman that he is, dashes 
up to his partner and flushes the 
birds—while you are still about 100 
yards away. The _ inevitable — “Of 
course this is the dog’s first time out 
this year. He won’t do that again.” 

More walking. More waiting. But 
again our patience is rewarded. This 
time both dogs freeze. No question 
about it we’ve got them this time. 
Caution from your friend — “Watch 
now, we’ll go in from this side because 
they’re sure to fly straight toward 
those woods and we'll get a straight 
on shot.” We change position and 
cautiously inch forward. We come up 
even with the dogs and suddenly the 
birds, a large covey of them, fly— 
straight ahead? No—To the left or 
right? No— They fly right straight 
back over our heads and before we 
can recover our wits and turn around 
they are out of range. I take a couple 
of shots anyway, just for the hell of 
it. It helps, kinda like getting a big 
load off your chest. 

The inevitable — “I should’ve told 


you that they sometimes do that, but 
don’t worry I saw where they spread 
out, we’ll get them in singles .. .” 

Now don’t get me wrong. We finally 
killed some quail. Between us after 
nine day-long trips to five counties 
we brought home four birds. (I can’t 
really count one of them, though, be- 
eause I was shooting at a squirrel 
and the unfortunate critter got in my 
line of fire.) 

Again the inevitable: “I’m tellin’ 
you now, them quail just ain’t here 
like they used to be. Why I remember 
back before the war when... .” 


EXT came dove hunting—truly a 
N sport for gentlemen. No walk- 
ing, no icy water and no early morning 
safaris to strange lands. 

Dove hunting is an afternoon sport. 
Usually you can drive to within easy 
walking distance to your field. (Any- 
body’s cornpatch will do.) Then you 
scale the barbed wire fence, lose your- 
self in the tall corn, make friends with 
as many pigs as you can, and settle 
down to wait for the birds to get 
hungry. 

They come. You shoot. They go. 
Elusive little creatures. Finally you 
get the range and the birds start 
falling. You run to pick them up 
before one of the hungry sows beats 
you to it. Our best luck of the season 
came here. My friend and I nearly 
bagged our limit of 12 apiece. (Of 
course that includes the seven Sunday 
afternoons we spent playing hide and 

(Continued Page 19) 





“Something he disagreed with ate him!” 
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ESCAMBIA RIVER ST. LUCIE RIVER 
Hottest fishing tip of the month comes from Black bass, snook, bluegill, shellcracker, and 
the Escambia River near Pensacola where thg warmouth are teaming up to give the fishing 
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four feet eleven inches tall. andardetop water lures 

Golden minnows are the favorite bait™€ : ssmiost and the largest 
though top water plugs are bringing excellent bass, much to the surprise of live bait users. 
results. If you’re looking for variety, you'll find The middle of the day, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
it with the redfish and trout which are running has been found to be the favorite fishing 
in the river now. period for those who are in the know. 
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THE GAME HOG 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“Bet there are a lot of quail around 
these woods bordering the creeks,” 
someone ventured. 


“Veh, there are plenty of quail 
here,” Harry answered. “Me and 
another fellow killed 67 birds in one 
day about 10 miles from here.” He 
was an admitted thief again since the 
quail limit was 12 birds a day and had 
been that number for quite a few 
years. Not a soul moved around the 
low burning campfire as Harry con- 
tinued. 


“This here gun killed seven quail 
with one shot. Caught ’em right out 
in the open, didn’t but three birds get 
away and I got all of them as singles.” 

Shooting quail on the ground. Shoot- 
ing out the coveys. A practice quite 
prevalent among the thieves and game 
hogs that take our rightful share of 
the game. A cardinal sin to a sports- 
man bird hunter! 

“And squirrels — why, we had two 
tubs full of dressed squirrels on a 
hunt in the river bottoms 10 years 
ago.” Harry started again when no 
one commented on his quail hunting 
episode. “They all spoiled before we 
could get back to town with them. 
Sure was hot that season,” the thief 
continued. “Just can’t figure out what 
happened to all them squirrels. This 
year there just ain’t any.” 

How could there be any squirrels 
left? Killing them by the washtubs 
full! Hell, any sensible squirrels that 
didn’t get killed would move to a 
healthier location. To top it off he 
had let the meat spoil. Just a greedy 
game hog who took everything he saw 
regardless of the fact that it would 
spoil and be worthless. The worst sort 
of an habitual criminal by his own 
admission and yet we, the law abiding 
hunters, just sat there like stupid 
dolts and let this man brag of his 
game law violations. 

“Think I will go fishing in the 
morning,” spoke up another member 
of the party. “I killed my second buck 
yesterday, so that winds up my hunt- 
ing this year.” 

Harry looked at this young fellow 
pityingly and said, “The game war- 
dens don’t know how many deer you 
have killed. Go out with me tomorrow 
and we will get you another one.” 


“No thanks,” was the rejoiner, ‘‘I’d 
rather fish.” 

“Well, if you want fish I can teli 
you where to get ’em,” said Harry. “I 
got a seine in the back of my ear. 
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Let’s go down to King Lake tonight 
and get a mess.”’ Harry went on, “Or 
better yet, we can use a ‘carbide bomb’ 
early in the morning over a fish bed.” 

I should have run to the nearest 
game warden shouting, “Help! Thief! 
Robber!” But I was like everyone else 
that night. I didn’t think I should 
“tell on” this man even though I knew 
he had broken the law and had made 
me an accessory to the fact by telling 
me of his crimes. I found out later 
that this man was trusted in his busi- 
ness circles. Someone had even re- 
ferred to him as ‘“‘Honest Harry” 
Blore. He attended church regularly. 
In his community he seemed an aver- 
age citizen and yet in the woods he 
was the worst sort of game law vio- 
lator. He had become a criminal be- 
cause we, the hunters and fishermen, 
let him. We “overlooked” the things 





“He’s got a fine-mouthed hound, al- 
right, but he’s not that good.” 


he did. As a parent with a child, the 
training should start at birth; our 
woods and wildlife training should 
begin when we start to hunt and fish. 
Therefore, this Harry Blore was our 
delinquent, our problem child when 
he was younger. We let him go astray. 
As a youngster when he told of trap- 
ping quail and shooting fish we just 
grinned and let it go at that. We, the 
hunters and fishermen, should have 
given him unshirted hell, just as we 
should now turn him in to the authori- 
ties. All these thoughts ran through 
my mind as Harry talked on. 

“When I used to live on Big Sandy 
Creek I had turkey meat all the time,” 
he stated. “I was down there early this 
year but the turkeys are all gone. 
Wonder where they all went?” 

Now you see why we have a “gob- 
bler only” season on turkeys, with 
part of the state closed altogether. It 
was not predators or a cycle of nature, 
it was men like Harry Blore that in- 
vaded our game refuges and hunting 


lands to kill the birds anytime of year. 
To a man who has planned all year on 
his turkey hunt, spent many hard 
earned dollars and many days and 
nights in the swamps without any 
luck, no punishment would befit this 
poacher. And yet there were turkey 
hunters in that crowd around the 
glowing coals and not a word was 
spoken. They would let the “Harry 
Blores” run over them and brag of 
their mammoth kills. We should all 
have been so ashamed and humiliated 
that we couldn’t look each other in the 
face, but we weren’t. I don’t know the 
reason for this ‘“‘no tattle” line of 
thinking. Maybe it resolves from the 
long ago when there was plenty of 
game free for the taking. All I know 
is that if we persist in this “no tattle” 
thinking we may soon be without 
game. 

I know now that Harry wasn’t lying 
to us. He had actually done these 
things because he thought it was 
right. Wrong in a legal sense but the 
conduct befitting a hunter and fisher- 
man. The “I did it and I am proud” 
attitude. Harry evidently thought we 
were enjoying his tales that night 
because we made no move to stop him 
or correct him. Harry would continue 
to commit crimes against us until we 
corrected him. Our honest and sincere 
game protectors who are now not 
political appointees do all they can to 
stop human predators but we must 
aid them in every respect and this 
means it is your duty to “tell on” any 
game violators with whom you come 
in contact. Let the culprits feel the 
force of the law and soon the situation 
will ease! 


Long after Harry Blore had left 
our circle that night, we sat and stared 
at the embers. All our thoughts were 
along the same line, I know. 

Finally someone remarked, ‘Harry 
Blore sure can tell some lies.” 


But he knew and I knew, and all 
the others knew that Harry Blore had 
spoken the truth. He had confessed 
his crimes to us and we were going to 
keep his guilty secret. 

Each of us went to bed that night 
with Harry’s “confession”, yet from 
that confession there arose no con- 
viction other than the fact that each 
of us was a moral coward. Harry has 
never been mentioned since that night, 
yet any of the hunters around the 
campfire could have told the game 
protectors “who, when and where’. 

So, I am telling my friend, the local 
game warden, now, about Harry Blore 
before it is too late. You must do the 
same if you know a “Harry Blore’”’. 
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SO YOU WANNA GO HUNTING 
(Continued Page 16) 


seek with the little piggies. ) 

But then you can’t count the after- 
noon that we decided to splurge and 
hire a flock of little native boys to 
run scare the dove out of the sur- 
rounding fields. We waited for four 
hours without seeing hide nor hair 
of dove or boys when we decided to 
search for them. We found them— 
the boys not the dove—shooting crap 
in an abandoned barn in the next 
field. 

The inevitable: “You know these 
birds just don’t get hungry in the 
afternoon. Now I remember back 
when we could hunt them in the 
morning . ‘ei 


Squirrels? Rabbit? Turkey? Deer? 
Oh well, it won’t be any fun if I tell 
all. Just remember the main require- 
ment is to get the proper equipment 
and a veteran nimrod to make the 
first few trips with you. It won’t take 
long with him along and you will be 
properly indoctrinated! 


I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble finding a hunting mate. I 
wish I could volunteer, but like I 
told you I’m booked solid this season. 
Early mornings when you’re waiting 
for the ducks I’ll be snoozing in my 
nice warm bed. On the long dreary 
Saturdays when you’re tramping the 
woods searching for quail I'll be 
sitting home with a highball listening 
to the radio. And on Sunday after- 
noons when you and Porky are rasslin’ 
one another for the dove, I’ll be in a 
nice warm picture show or taking my 
afternoon siesta after a hearty Sunday 
dinner. 


Not that I’m down on hunting, mind 
you, but things have happened. My 
wife won’t let me buy a license until 
I finish paying for the axle on my 
car which simply snapped in half 
driving through the woods last season. 
Then of course I’d have to have a new 
outfit of clothes and my old gun just 
won’t last another season. And with 
this new sales tax and all, well... 


An albino deer was reported sighted by 
several nimrods on north Florida’s Eglin 
Field Military Reservation at the beginning 
of hunting season this year. No one got a 
shot at it, though. 
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Troy Sanders (left) of Hosford, and hunting party pose with the skin of a whopper 400- 
pound bruin bagged on a controlled hunt in the Apalachicola National Forest last month. 


Florida Sportsmen’s Show 
Is Set for March 13-18 


The 4th annual Florida Sportsmens Ex- 
position and the 28th annual Lake County 
Fair will be held on the fairgrounds in 
Eustis, March 18-18, 1950. 

On these well equipped fairgrounds, ex- 
cellent exhibits of forestry, game, fishing 
and other forms of outdoor life will be 
featured, among the other typical county 
fair exhibits. 





Leesburg’s Dr. E. B. Fletcher proudly dis- 
plays a 14'/2-pound bass caught in a nearby 
lake on a Dalton Special plug. 


Game Agency Woos 
State Merit System 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission last month applied for mem- 
bership in the Florida Merit System. 

The five-man board passed a resolution 
instructing Commission Director Coleman 
Newman to take the necessary steps to put 
the agency under the plan. Newman said 
the details would be worked out and the 
commission should be a member “possibly 
before January 1.” 

Commissioner Cecil Webb, Tampa, who 
proposed the plan, said the merit system 
for employees would help free the com- 
mission of “political pressure.” 

Under the Florida Merit System employees 
cannot be fired except for just cause. 


A BOLT OF JUSTICE 


A certain Lee county outdoorsman is con- 
vinced that lightning can strike twice in the 
same place—particularly when State Game 
Warden E. E. Douglas directs the bolt! 

Court records reveal that the outdoorsman 
paid a $25 fine at Ft. Myers on November 
14, after Officer Douglas charged him with 
illegal possession of a cast net. Several hours 
later lightning struck again. Douglas charged 
the same man with the possession of a wild 
turkey in closed season. A $100 bond was 
posted and trial has been scheduled for 
Jan. 16. 
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STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ARMADILLO ARTICLE PRAISED 
Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in the Oc- 
tober article, “Florida’s Armored Invasion” 
by Coleman Newman. 

Mr. Newman mentioned seeing an arma- 
dillo crossing the Federal Point road. I have 
lived in Federal Point since 1920 and have 
observed three dead armadillos on the road 
this year. 

On the Welaka road I observed three 
dead armadillos on one trip from Satsuma 
recently which brought up the question: 
How numerous are they becoming? 

A few years ago folks were bringing arma- 
dillos into Palatka alive or dead and they 
aroused much curiosity. They have become 
so common folks pay little attention to them 
anymore. 

An old negro coon hunter at San Mateo 
tells me that his dog often kills two or 
three armadillos on a coon hunt at night. 
The same dog sometimes kills gophers, com- 
monly called Minorican Chicken around St. 
Augustine. 

I am glad to have this informative article 
on armadillos because as the article states, 
folks have been erroneously told they de- 
stroy nests of game birds. 

From the examination I have made I too 
believe that they are the farmer’s friend 
and can be of real benefit in the destruction 
of crickets, moles, cut worms and grasshop- 
pers, if they catch them. 

H. E. MALTBY, 
County Agent, 
Palatka. 


CALIFORNIA COMPETITION— 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find the address and 
the buck. In passing may I say I fished 
Florida waters for six months. I DID land 
some fish and had a grand time while doing 
it. Also, I met some fine sportsmen, includ- 
ing several Florida Wildlife Officers. 

Now gentlemen here’s the pay-off. The 
writer is spending the next six months in 
California and expects to do some fishing 
there. If California fishing excels Florida 
fishing Ill sure tell you about it when I 
come down next fall. 

I. W. BARR, 
Spencer, Nebr. 


LIKES COVER PICTURES 
Dear Sir: 

This magazine is a great little pick me 
up, when I lay me down. A good dollar’s 
worth of relaxation. I especially like the fine 
picture covers. 

M. D. FOUNTAIN, 
‘Tampa. 
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LIKES TO PAY 

Enclosed is my personal check to cover 
the subscription for one year to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, which I have enjoyed very 
much at some of the rest of the taxpayers 
expense. I will continue to enjoy it, and 
maybe more, feeling I am paying for it 
now. 

I spent my first 40 years in Ohio. If I 
had 100 more to live, ’'d want to live them 
all here in Florida. 

I gave up my turkey hunting for the last 
two years here in Lee and Collier county 
because the cattlemen fenced their grazing 
land and prohibited hunting. Hunting tur- 
keys is what I love to do, and I hope to do 
some more this year as I hear the cattlemen 
have eased up. 

We need better enforcement of the closed 
season. I know of “characters” that only 
hunt during closed season and at night. It 
seems they delight in “outdoing the wardens 
and the law.” 


VERCIL SENSEMAN 
Fort Myers 


PRICE TOO LOW 
Dear Sir: 

. . I am enclosing $5.00 for a year’s 
subscription to your magazine because I 
think your request for only one buck is too 
low for the excellent publication you put 
OuU e : 

JACK L. COVINGTON, 
Quincy. 
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“About this springer spaniel puppy you sold me last Spring . . . 


“ONE OF THE GANG” 
Dear Sir: 

Please put my name back on the maga- 
zine mailing list. I can’t make it into the 
woods under my own power any more, but 
I sure am “one of the gang” in every one 
of the stories in your very entertaining 
magazine. 

FLOYD A. MILLER 
Sarasota 


AIN‘T WRAPPED RIGHT 
Dear Sir: 

Shame on you. Such a swell book you 
edit and give us and then you roll it up in 
such a very hard little package for mailing. 
You really ruin the little thing and it takes 
us readers a long time to get it unwrapped 
and straightened out enough to read. 

I suggest that you get an envelope which 
can be addressed in advance, then the 
magazine placed inside and us readers can 
get a nice flat book. 

WM. B. WALKER 
Oak Hill, Ill. 


FROM COVER TO COVER 
Dear Sir: 

This magazine affords me untold pleasure 
and is the only one which I read consistently 
from cover to cover. 

Being an engineer by profession, I ap- 
preciate an outdoor magazine and my wife 
joins me in enjoying it. 

E. R. LAMPP 
Ocala 
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Twenty-four Pound 
Sea Bass Leads In 
Fishing Tournament 


Three earliest entries in the Indian River 
County Sportsman’s Fishing Tournament in- 
cluded a 24-lb. 8-oz. channel bass entered 
by Hugh Corrigan, a 5-lb. crevalle jack en- 
tered by Mary Jean Todd, of Hollywood, 
and a 3-lb. bluefish entered by R. S. Swing. 
All three entries were received on opening 
day of the tournament which continues until 
April 12. 

Corrigan’s bass is top contender for at 
least three prizes, including the December 
7 intermediate prize, the April 12 grand 
prize and the artificial-lure prize of $50. 
Mary Jean Todd’s jack and Swing’s blue- 
fish are both early leading entries in their 
respective classifications, according to Bob 
Dahne, tournament director. 

Despite cool weather, a total of 21 reg- 
istered fishermen entered 11 fish in eight 
classifications during the first five days of 
the tourney. Early entries up to Tuesday 
included: 

King Mackerel: Lee Richey, 31-lb. speci- 
men caught while ocean trolling; Clarence 
Richey, 20-lb. 8-oz. specimen caught while 
ocean trolling. 

Spanish Mackerel: Billy Beindorf, 4- 
pounder taken while ocean trolling. 

Bluefish: R. S. Swing, 3 Ibs., taken at 
Sebastian Inlet. 

Snook: Albert Bauman, 12-Ib. 8-0z. caught 
in the Indian River. 

Speckled Trout: Geo. Manny, 5 pounder, 
caught from Vero Beach bridge. 

Channel Bass: Hugh Corrigan, 24 lbs., 8 
oz., taken at Sebasian Inlet; Andrew Jen- 
kins, 23 Ibs., 12 oz., taken at Sebastian In- 
let; Andrew Jenkins, 20 Ibs., 8 oz., taken 
at Sebastian Inlet. 

Crevalle Jack: Mary Jean Todd. 5-pound- 
er, caught from Michael’s dock, Indian River 
at Wabasso. 

Lady Fish: Geo. Manny, 2 lbs., 7 oz., 
specimen taken from Vero Beach bridge. 

All entries are competing for grand prizes 
to be awarded at conclusion of tournament 
on April 12, it was stated. 





FLORIDIAN APPOINTED SECRETARY 


Held in Miami the week of November 
14th, The Carribbean Fisheries Institute was 
attended by Ralph G. Cooksey, chairman 
of the board for the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration. He announced that Florida will be 
represented on the new Gulf Fisheries In- 
stitute by a prominent conservationist long 
interested in the Florida problems of salt 
water fisheries. G. H. Gunn, of Sarasota, 
will serve the Institute as executive secre- 
tary. 
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These turkeys are half-wild, having been bred from wild gobblers and domesticated hens, 
and are to be released in the 5th District. The conservation officers holding the birds are: 
Front row, left to right: Mallory Melch, Asst. Chief Wildlife Officer; M. C. Lewis, Com- 


mission of the 5th District; Chas. Finley, Chief Wildlife Officer. 


Back, left to right: 


Oscar Tyson, Osceola; Bob Remington, Sumter; D. C. Land, Marion; Chas. Clark, Volusia; 
W. A. Clifton, Volusia; Ben F. Reeves, Lake; L. A. Tindall, Brevard; W. O. Burfield, Osceola; 
Sam Collier, St. Johns; E. N. Ferrell, Putnam and J. D. Warren of Citrus. 
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DOG ADOPTS FAWN 
A dog adopted an orphan baby deer 


at Eglin Field last month. 

The mother dog’s puppies were 
killed by a hit-and-run driver about 
the same time the fawn was found 
abandoned in the game reservation. 

Technical Sgt. Earl V. Ward brought 
the fawn home to his wife who tried to 
feed it on a_ bottle. But the deer 
wouldn’t drink. So Ward put the fawn 
with the puppyless dog and let nature 
take its course. 

The dog nursed the fawn as if it 
were one of its own. Then the foster 
mother caught distemper. Veterinarians 
said she would die and the deer might 
catch the disease. Ward shot the dog. 

Now the baby deer is an orphan 
again! 


Two Errors Appearing In 
New Hunting Regulations 


Two errors appeared in the recently pub- 
lished official 1949-50 hunting regulations. 

Although listed in the regulations, the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion has rescinded the rule granting an ex- 
tended quail season to certain northwest 
Florida plantations that would have co- 
operated under a new game management 
plan. 

Also, through a printer’s error the first 
district migratory water fowl hunting dates 
were listed from November 29 to January 
1. They should be from November 29 to 
January 7. 


Fifty Thousand Acre 
Hunting Area Open 
In Highlands County 


Florida nimrods are hunting weekends 
on the more than 50,000 acre southern half 
of the Avon Park Bombing Range in High- 
lands county this season, the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission said this 
month. 

O. Earl Frye, the commisison’s chief wild- 
life biologist, said the Army Air Force has 
agreed to the plan. The first hunt was 
staged November 25. 

Hunting is permitted on Saturdays and 
Sundays, Frye said. Parties are admitted to 
the area Friday night and must vacate by 
Sunday midnight. Frye stressed the point 
that the range is used for practice bombing 
week days. 

All civilian and military hunters must buy 
$5 season hunting permits which went on 
sale at the Arbuckle Checking Station at 
the bombing range entrance opening day. 
The money will be used to operate the hunt 
and improve hunting conditions in the man- 
agement area. 

The use of rifles is prohibited on the 
hunting grounds. 





NO HORSES ALLOWED 

Hunters were warned against taking 
horses into quarantined areas of Flagler, 
Volusia, Putnam and St. Johns counties this 
year. 

The State Livestock Sanitary Board said 
horses must be dipped before coming out 
of the areas or they would be seized and 
placed under quarantine by representatives 
of the board. 
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12-year-old 

Fred Grose, figures fish are where you go 

if it’s in Florida. He landed these 20- and 

30-pound reds on home-made tackle in the 

mouth of the St. Johns River right close to 
home. 


Jacksonville’s Tom Sawyer, 


Millions of Youths 


Learn Conservation 
Under 4-H Program 


An amazing total of 10 million boys and 
girls, parents, and local leaders have par- 
ticipated in one or more conservation pro- 
jects on their home farms throughout the 
country since the 4-H Club conservation 
program was introduced 16 years ago. 

More than 5,000 boys and girls each 
year are awarded scholarships to state con- 
servation camps. These young people are 
chosen on the basis of their participation 
in conservation projects in their own com- 
munities. The camps afford many advant- 
ages over the usual classroom, where teach- 
ing of conservation is apt to become ab- 
stract and verbal, by giving the youth an 
opportunity to get practical experience on 
actual projects under trained supervision. 

There are now several thousand district 
and county 4-H Club camps in the United 
States and some phase of conservation is 
being presented in all of them. 

The sale of Florida fishing licenses for 
the first four months of this fiscal year 
topped the sales for the same period in 
1948-49 by $13,000. 


Greater Koodoo carries the longest horns 
of any of the African antelopes. 

The California Candor has a wingspread 
of eleven feet, weighs twenty-five pounds 
and is the largest bird of prey in the United 
States. 
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There’s B’ar 





in Them Woods; 


Nimrods Enjoying Great Luck 


If youre loaded for b’ar, Florida’s the place to hunt! 

A hasty count by the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
revealed 14 bruins were killed in northwest Florida alone during the latter 
part of October and early November this year. 


two prize bass—one 11 pounds and the 
other 834— in the backwaters of the With- 
lacoochee, fishing with live bait. 


Game Board Moves To 
Leave Hotly Contested 
Lee County Area Open 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission closed two hunting areas and 
opened another that adjoins the Palm Beach 
County Wildlife Management Area _ last 
month. It also voted to leave open lands in 
the northeast corner of Lee County which 
had been slated for closing as a breeding 
ground, 

The lands closed comprise 1,200 acres 
adjacent to the Palm Beach County Wild- 
life Management Area and 3,000 acres in 
Martin County on the northern boundary 
of the preserve. A 20,000-acre strip lying 
along the Belle Glade Road west of West 
Palm Beach was opened to hunting after 
being closed for two years. 

E. M. Ballard of Fort Myers, representing 
the Caloosahatchee Sportsman’s Club, ap- 
peared before the game board to urge it 
to keep the Lee County hunting area open. 
Knox O'Neal of Punta Gorda, representing 
Babcock Interests, asked that it be closed. 

The land, which will remain open, is lo- 
cated in the Telegraph Cypress area, north 
of the Caloosahatchee River in Lee County. 
It is made up of 20,000 acres, much of which 
is good deer and turkey habitat. 








Nimrods bagged 11 of the ferocious cattle 
eating brutes in the Apalachicola and Osce- 
ola National Forest controlled hunts. This 
is a new record for bears killed there since 
the U. S. Forest Service and game commis- 
sion inaugurated the hunts several years ago. 

A party headed by Cecil M. Webb, of 
Tampa, bagged the largest, a 400-pounder, 
in the Osceola Forest. This was probably 
topped, though, by the boys in Taylor 
county who came up with a grandpa that 
filled the back of a pickup truck. 

Local residents report 28 killed in Taylor 
county since June, 1948—and nine of these 
were taken by Bud “Bear” Dowling this 
year, 

A mama and her cub were killed in Citrus 
county near Inverness by George Priest, 
county commissioner. 


That’s just northwest Florida. No telling 
how many have had their toes turned up in 
the central and southern forests of the state. 

So if it’s b’ar you're after, Florida’s a 
good bet. 





The skeleton of the ant is on the outside 
of the body. 


C. R. Reed of Nichols, with a 10-Ib. 3-oz. 
largemouth bass he caught October 29 from 
a nearby phosphate pit. ‘’Sheriff’’ Reed is 
president of the Sportsman’s Club of Nichols. 
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